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Work and Play 


§ es LONG, bright summer days are speeding along, and I wish] 
might know all the happy, joyous, helpful things you WEE Wisbox 
readers are doing. Some of you are helping in yards and gardens, some 
are taking care of the younger children in the family and running e- 
rands, others are spending the vacation days at the seashore and in the 
mountains. Whatever you are doing I like to think of you as busy, happy 
boys and girls, for the busy person is usually a happy person, 


You can prove this for yourself. Perhaps you are putting together 
a model airplane, or you may be putting the last touches on a painting, 
or making a new outfit for your doll. The harder you work at whatever 
you are doing the faster time flies and the happier you are. Then wha 
your work is finished what a sense of satisfaction you feel as you ret 
or take your playtime. , 

I think our heavenly Father was wise when He made action and 
rest one of the laws of His universe. He made the day as a time of work 
and the night as a time of rest. That law is in the seasons of the yea. 
Fields and gardens and orchards are governed by it. Even your heartbet 
follows this same law, First there is a pumping action that sends the 
blood coursing through your veins, and then there is a pause. The ocea 
tides surge in and then ebb out. 

God’s law of work and rest may be compared to our rule of work 
and play. There is an old saying that “all work and no play makes Jaci 
a dull boy.” I should like to add another line to that and say, “All play 
and no work may make Jack a shirk.” I am sure there are no shitk 
among WEE WispoM readers, and I am just as sure there are no dull 
boys and girls among you, for working at interesting things is too mudi 
fun and there are too many interesting things to keep mind and hands 
busy for anyone to want to be idle. 


Editor. 
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Handy Tent 


By Clarice Foster Booth 


Great-grandpa’s big umbrella, 
With its wooden handle bent, 

Planted in sand at the seashore 
Makes a really wonderful tent. 


After wading and building castles— 
And nothing delights us as much— 

Beneath it our lunch can be eaten— 
Cookies and apples and such. 


And should a quick summer shower 
Come spattering down by and by, 

Our umbrella tent comes in handy 

Keeping us covered and dry. 
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Birthday 


“ Pepe galumph”’ came the hoofbeats 

of a galloping horse. Abigail ran to the 
door. Up the narrow corduroy road came a small 
boy astride a puffing, snorting work horse. The 
little fellow bounced about on the broad back 
of the horse like a drop of water on a hot stove, 
so that it was a miracle indeed that he managed 
to keep his seat. 

He pulled the horse to a halt, slid to the 
ground, and called, “Mis’ Dover, Mis’ Dover!” | 
When Mrs. Dover appeared in the doorway, he 
cried: “Oh, Mis’ Dover, Ma’s sick. She’s just 
awful sick, and Pa won’t be home till tomor- 
row. Please, can you come?” 

Stark fear was written all over the boy’s face, 


and his eyes were dark with unshed tears. Mrs. 


Dover assured him, “Now, now, Benny, don’t 
be frightened.” 

Quickly she filled a knitting bag with a few 
articles that she would need and turned to ten- 
year-old Abigail. 

“Well, Abby, it looks as if you will have to be 
mistress of the house today. If I don’t come 
back before evening you must milk old Bess. 
Nell doesn’t give much milk, so she can be 
left till morning. Then you must come in and 
bolt the door. Don’t be afraid to go to sleep, my 
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dear. God will be awake, and He will be watch- 
ing over you.” She bent to kiss her daughter's 
cheek. “And when noon comes you may eat 
your birthday cake.” ‘ 

“Till be all right,” promised the little gitl 
stoutly. 

Benny led the horse around to the steps, and 
Mrs. Dover mounted. The little boy clambered 
up in front of her and picked up the reins. 
“Here,” said Mrs. Dover, “let me drive and 
you hang onto my bag. We'll have your ma well 
in less time than it takes to tell.” 

A most forlorn little Abigail watched until 
the horse and riders were lost to sight around a 
bend in the old logging road. Here it was het 
birthday, and she would have to spend it alone! 
Somehow her pink-frosted cake with the ten 
small candles she had painstakingly dipped het- 
self didn’t look as grand and beautiful as it had 
looked earlier in the morning when her mother 
had made it. 

But she put her own feelings aside and be 
gan the work of the household. She tidied up 
the kitchen and brought fresh water from the 
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spring. She carried wood to fill the high-backed 
woodbox. When she could find nothing more 
to do she took her box of quilt pieces from be- 
neath her bed and began her daily stint of sew- 
ing. She cut nine squares of various shades of 
cloth and commenced sewing them together in 
the simple “‘nine-patch” pattern. She would soon 
have enough for a whole quilt, and then she 
would start on the more complicated ‘Robin-in- 
the-window” pattern, which she thought would 
be much prettier than a plain old “nine-patch.” 

When she finished the block she went to the 
open doorway to see if anyone might be passing. 
But all she could see was the empty, bumpy road 
and the stumpy clearings where her father and 
big brother had labored so hard. To one side 
were clustered the barn and a few small out- 
buildings. Around all this stretched the green 
silence of the Michigan woods. 

She thought of bears, but she knew they kept 
to the big swamp beyond the ridge. She thought 
of Indians, but Pa had said that Indians were 
friendly if the white folks gave them a chance 
to be. Besides, he said, the days. of massacres 
and raidings were over. But old Jeff Taylor had 
said he wouldn’t turn his back to any Injun— 
old Bear Claw least of all. He’d as soon scalp a 
man as breathe! 

As Abigail stood pensively in the wide door- 
way the rays of the late summer suin played a 
merry game of hide-and-seek in her soft red 
curls. She felt very small and alone with her 
mother six miles away tending a sick woman and 
her father and brother thirty miles away in the 
lumber town of Saginaw, buying such staples as 
couldn’t be made or raised on their small acre- 
age of cleared land. She wished fervently that 
Pa and John were here now, but she knew they 
weren't expected until the morrow. 

But still, Pa had said Bill and Bob were the 
prettiest stepping team on the road, and—well— 
they might reach home unexpectedly early. The 


longer she thought about it the more reasonable 
it seemed, and when the old clock on the shelf 
cleared its throat and struck the hour of twelve 
she lightheartedly set about preparing her noon- 
day meal. 

She rekindled the fire in the open fireplace. 
While the flames were snapping and crackling 
gleefully she went to the cupboard for leftover 
soup to warm for her dinner. 

As she passed the window she looked out, 
and what she saw made her very heart stand 
still. 

Up the path stalked three Indians in single 
file! The foremost one was old Bear Claw him- 
self; she knew instantly from the necklace of 
claws he wore. 

What should she do? She knew she could 
never reach the door and bolt it in time. There 
was one thing she could do, and she did it. She 
lifted the edge of the red-checkered cloth that 
covered the big homemade table, and quickly 
and quietly lay down on the wide shelf beneath, 
which her father had made for extra storage. 
She felt a darning needle in the sock Mother 
had been darning bite into her flesh, but she 
dared not move, for already through a hole 
in the cloth she could see moccasined feet in 
the doorway. Oh, why—oh, why hadn’t she 
kept the door bolted? 

She saw the Indians enter and heard a few 
gutteral words spoken; then there was silence. 
Since she was a child overburdened with curiosity 
she lifted’ the cloth ever so slightly to see what 
was happening. 

The oldest Indian stood by the table, wrinkled 
finger poised ready to dip into the frosting of her 
precious birthday cake. 

Red-headed Abigail’s better judgment fought 
a losing battle with her temper, and she 
leaped from her hiding place and cried: “Don’t 
do that! My ma made it. It’s my birthday 
cake.” (Continued on next page) 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


-All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Three startled Indians fixed their glances on 
the small blazing-eyed fury who had apparently 
sprung from nowhere. Then the eldest stepped 
forward and placed his fingers on her curly 
tresses. 

“Hair like sunset,” the old voice said. 

“Dear God, help me,” she prayed silently. 
She had always hated the color of her hair, but 
even so, she didn’t want to lose it in a fashion 
that had been suggested in Jeff Taylor's recent 
comment on Bear Claw’s pleasure in scalping 

le. 

A still small voice seemed to whisper to her: 
“These are God’s children. They mean no harm. 
Be kind and thoughtful, treat them well, and 
no harm will come.” 

Instantly her eyes fell on the birthday cake. 
Quickly she explained: “This is my birthday. I 
am ten years old. You may share my cake with 
me.” She set the cake on the table, lighted a 
long splinter at the hearth, and in turn touched 
each of the ten candles. Six dark eyes and two 
blue ones glowed with the candles. 

“Wait,” she said, and sped out to the spring 
house. In an instant she returned with an earthen 
pitcher of milk. She filled four mugs and placed 
them on the table. She blew out the candles, cut 
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“Happy birthday, Abby girl!” said her father. 


four large pieces out of the cake, and put them 
on plates. 

“Now we shall eat,” said Abigail. When the 
Indians came to the table, she saw their fingers 
were frightfully dirty. “Wait,” she said, and 
led them to the wash bench and poured fresh 
water into the basin. She offered Bear Claw a 
piece of soap, but he merely turned it over and 
over. Afraid he might eat it, she took it from 
him and carefully washed her own hands. Then 
Bear Claw washed gravely and silently and 
passed the soap to his eldest son, who washed 
and passed it on to his younger brother. In tum 
they wiped their hands on the clean rough 
towel the little girl provided. 

They took their seats at the table, and as 
Bear Claw reached for his plate Abigail said, 
“No, wait.” She folded her hands and bowed her 
head; the guests did likewise. “For what we are 
about to receive, Lord, make us truly thankful.” 

She had forgotten forks and thought perhaps 
she had done enough bossing, so she said noth- 
ing when the men began eating with their fin- 
gers but quietly followed their example. She 
stifled a wild desire to giggle when she saw 
each Indian solemnly chew and swallow the can- 
dles she had failed to remove. She rose once 
to refill the mugs. 

When the meal was finished the 
guests arose. Bear Claw came to 
Abigail and again fastened his fin- 
gers in her hair. “Give,” he said. The 
frightened child did not know what 
to do. 

Then the younger son said, “Bear 
Claw want little hair—not whole 
scalp.” 

“Oh,” said Abigail and reached 
under the table for her mother's 
shears. She cut off her longest cutl 
and placed it in the old man’s wrin- 
kled hand. He smiled and carefully 
put it in a leather pouch he carried. 
Then he slowly removed the neck- 
lace of bear claws he wore and 
placed it around the little girl’s neck. 

He raised his hand in farewell 
and stalked out the door, followed 
by his sons. Abigail watched until 
they passed out of sight. Then she 
laughed and cried in her great relief, 
and thanked God for her safety. 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


For Sake, Kitty! 


A Serial by Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told 
Before 


Kathy Enderby and her broth- 
er Bim lived in an apartment 
over a garage belonging to Don 
Partridge. Bim worked for Mr. 
March, the owner of the March- 
bank stables. 

Tom Breck came to the apart- 
ment to fix an electric light. The 
ladder he used was old and 
rickety. It broke, and Tom fell 
and hurt his back. When he 
blamed Don for keeping such a 
ladder Don’s little sister Ivy got 
angry and called Don to come 
up to the apartment. Tom was 
angry and had Kathy call Doc- 
tor Carter and a friend Mr. 
Smooch. The boys were quar- 
teling, and Kathy was afraid 
they might fight. She called Bim. 
Doctor Carter said Tom did not 
seem to be badly hurt. Mrs. Satchel, who kept a 
boardinghouse belonging to Don, came in. Angry 
words were flying. Ivy gave a mean little laugh. “Aw, 
you!” She sneered at Kathy. “Little sugar face! Ain’t 
you sweet !”” 


Part Three 


Bu AT Kathy’s plea her big brother had 
turned to her. “Sis,” he said, “don’t worry; 
this will come out all right. Dad would say, ‘Do 
your best and leave the rest.’”” Bim wasn’t afraid 
to say what he thought, and because he wasn’t 
afraid, it sounded all right—not goody-good at 
all. “And,” he went on quietly, “the best thing 
you can do is run and tell Mr. March what's 
happened, and say Tom and I will be back on 
the job as soon as we can. Tell Red I fed Sammy 
and Blacky and Sundown, and you keep away 
from Sundown; he’s not friendly, you know.” 

Half grinning, Bim looked at Tom, then at 
Don. “You two scrappy guys remind me of 
Sundown,” he said. 

Don stared at him. “Don’t try to be funny,” 
he said. Then to Kathy he said, “Don’t you tell 


March any lies about this accident.” 

Bim suddenly stopped smiling. “Say, listen, 
Partridge,” he said, “cut out that kind of talk. 
Kit wouldn’t lie to anybody about anything for 
any reason at all.” 

Don sniffed. ‘““You sound as if you wanted to 
mix in this scrap, Enderby. If you do, I'll take 
you on too.” ~ 

Bim turned quietly to Kathy. “Beat it, Kit,” 
he said, and Kathy ran downstairs after Emily 
and Wynne. 

She wondered a little that Bim should be so 
outspoken about Tom and Don’s quarrelsome- 
ness. Plainly it made Don mad. But she knew 
that boys and men hate of all things to be soft— 
sugar-faced, sweet! Being frank wasn’t the same 
as—as biting. Maybe it was wholesome to be 
frank, out and out—well, just honest, even if it 
seemed just a little bit rough sometimes. Yes, 
why be afraid of unfriendly horses or people? 
Maybe that made them afraid of you; and wasn’t 
fear what made all kinds of trouble? She puzzled 
about that. 

She ran across the road to the stables and 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
Dear God, be near 

To guide my way, 


As I begin this 
Glad new day. 


found Mr. March exercising 
great golden Monarch himself. 
She told him what had hap- 
pened to Tom. Mr. March nod- 
ded. “I'll see Doctor Carter and 
find out what we can do for 
Tom,” he said. 

Kathy gave Monarch a pat 
on one of his big beautiful 
shoulders and ran on to find 
Red. She had to shout his name 
before she found him in a va- 
cant stall, where he had the 
family of orange cats bedded 
on a blanket in the straw. She 
told him about feeding Sammy 
and Blacky and Sundown. Then 
she dropped down beside the 
little group of “yarn balls” 
snuggling up so close to their 
mother in their nest that you 
could hardly tell them from 
their mother or pull them apart 
either. 

Except for one none of the 
kittens or their mother was en- 
tirely orange-colored. Most of 
them had some black and some 
white spots on them. “We call 
"em calico cats,” Red said. But 
he had named the mother cat 
Daffodil. “I call her Daffy,” he 
said, ‘because she’s daffy about 
her family.” 

Kathy laughed. But just then 
Poochie came trotting into the 
stable and up to her side. The 
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dog put her nose down to sniff 
at the kittens. 

“Poochie!” Kathy exclaimed. 
“Don’t you touch them!” 

“She won’t,” Red said. ‘‘She’s 
the friendliest dog in the 
world.” 

Daffy just mewed a little bit, 
as if to say hello, and Poochie 
wagged her tail round and 
round. 

“What makes her wag her 
tail like that, Red, instead of 
sideways like other dogs?” 
Kathy asked. 


“Oh, her tail’s hung on a 
swivel hinge, I guess,” Red 
said. “It is funny too. You 
know, I was thinking of taking 
her over to the pet show in the 
village this afternoon and en- 
tering her for Marchbank as the 
dog with the funniest wag. She 
might win a prize—but I for- 
got.” 

“Pet show?” repeated Kathy. 
“I didn’t know there was a pet 
show anywhere around here.” 

“Didn’t anybody tell you?” 
Red asked wonderingly. “Well, 
we're interested mostly in 
horses around here, and I guess 
nobody enters a horse as a pet.” 

“Oh, I wish I could go,” 
Kathy said quickly. 

“Well, what’s stopping 
you?” Red grinned. “There'll be 
a hundred kids there with their 
pets, and a lot of prizes will be 
given away. Why don’t you 
take Poochie over and enter 


her for the ‘wag prize’? Her 


wag might sure put her in a 
class by herself; I never saw 
any other dog wag as she does.” 

Sudden excitement seized 
Kathy. What fun it would be 
to see all the boys and girls 
with their pets! To enter 
Poochie and maybe have her 
win a prize—that would be 
wonderful! 

Red saw how she felt. ““May- 


be Mrs. Satchel or somebody 


will drive you over,” he sug. 
gested. “Some of the girls 
might go—Emily or Anne or 
Ivy. Maybe Ivy will take that 
parakeet of hers.” 

Kathy started. Ivy! She didn’t 
want to go anywhere with Ivy! 
Then all at once, thinking of 
Ivy, she remembered what had 
happened to Tom. How could 
she forget! In a moment she 
was telling Red of the accident, 

“I can’t go anywhere, | 
guess,” she ended, “till we 
know Tom’s all right.” 


Red stood up and then bent 
to rub Poochie’s ears. “Kit,” he 
said, “‘you’re a good kid; you 
stick by your friends.” 

He felt in his jumper pocket 
and brought out a dog biscuit. 
“Sit up, Pooch,” he said to the 
dog. Poochie sat up on her 
curved tail and reached for the 
biscuit. Red gave it to her, and 
she dropped down and chewed 
crunchily. 

Kathy looked down at Daffy 
and her cuddling kittens, at 
Poochie crunching the dog bis- 
cuit Red had given her, and 
then up at Red, who always had 
something to give animals and 
people. Poochie swallowed the 
biscuit, and then licked Red's 
hand. Daffy loved her kittens; 
Poochie loved Red. Red loved 
animals and people. It wasn't 
very strange that everything 
and everybody loved Red. Lov- 
ing things was wonderful. Ev- 
erything was so lovely when 
love was around. Why wasn't it 
always around? 

Kathy loved animals too. She 
wished she could go to the pet 
show in the village and see all 
the children and the pets they 
loved. But she must go back to 
Tom and Bim and to Ivy and 
Don and to the quarrel, because 
—well, maybe she could help 
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stop the quarrel somehow. She 
felt responsible for the quarrel ; 
she should never have let Tom 
use that rickety old ladder. She 
shouldn’t have let herself feel 
so mean toward Ivy and Don 
either. If people were like 
horses and felt toward them as 
you felt toward them why you 
were responsible for their feel- 
ings toward you. 

“T've got to go, Red,” she 
said and turned and ran. 

Out in the yard she looked 
back at the stables. Blacky 
put his head out over his stall 
door and turned it on one side, 
begging for attention. Big Red 
raised his big red muzzle and 
nickered. Pancho and his moth- 
er peered at her, their white 
faces resting side by side. Even 


Sundown, the biter, put his. 


bronze-colored nose out, his 
lips drawn back over his teeth. 
Kathy stopped running. Was 
Sundown such a mean horse? 
Red said somebody had prob- 
ably been mean to him when 
he was a colt, before Mr. March 
bought him. Kathy wondered, 
could she help Red and Mr. 
March teach Sundown to be 
friendly if she were as kind to 
him as she was to Sammy? 

Mr. March had told her to 
stay away from Sundown. But 
whenever a new idea popped 
into Kathy’s mind she always 
wanted to do something about 
it. A sudden impulse to do 
something for snappy, nippy 
Sundown caught Kathy’s im- 
agination. “For pity’s sake, 
Kitty!” In her mind she saw 
herself giving Sundown some- 
thing he liked, something he 
liked as well as Poochie liked 
Red’s dog biscuit. But what 
could it be? 

Mr. March was not in the 
yard now; he must have put 
Monarch back in his stall and 


gone away. Kathy remembered 
that he often gave Monarch a 


carrot. Ha! Palominos were 
nearly the same color as car- 
rots! But all the other horses 
liked carrots too, and maybe 
Sundown would. Another new 
idea sent Kathy running to 
Monarch’s stall. 

Then a very queer thing hap- 
pened. When she reached Mon- 
arch’s stall the great, beautiful 
horse was nosing in the straw. 
He lifted his head and—won- 
derful! He had a carrot in his 
mouth! When he caught sight 
of Kathy with his big glisten- 
ing eyes, he stopped chewing 
and came over to the door and 
put his head over its open top, 
reaching toward her, as if he 
wanted petting, as Blacky al- 
ways did. 

Kathy could hardly believe 
it, but in his mouth, which was 
still for an instant now, the 
carrot was sticking out, almost 
exactly as if he were offering 
it to her. It was as if Monarch, 
this kindest and most intelli- 
gent of horses, somehow felt 
just the way she did about giv- 
ing Sundown a carrot, and he 
was Offering his. Of course it 
just couldn’t be so, but here was 
the carrot right here within her 
reach! 

Kathy reached. She took hold 
of the carrot. Then Monarch 
just bit it right in two and left 
half of it in her hand. He 
chewed the rest of it, and in a 
moment his part was gone. 

“Oh!” Kathy said, and then, 
“Oh, thank you, Monarch!” 
All at once she felt the way she 
knew Mother felt when she was 
so happy she said “Thank 
God” out loud. Kathy didn’t 
say it out loud, but she thought 
it inside. She turned and ran 
to Sundown’s stall. 

“Sundown,” she said to the 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
I close my eyes 
And say a prayer: 
“Dear God, bless 
Children everywhere.” 


bronze-colored horse, ‘“Mon- 
arch sent you part of his car- 
rot!” She laughed a little and 
turned to look back at Mon- 
arch, as if he might hear. 

She forgot for a second that 
Sundown had a habit of biting. 
Suddenly she felt something 
twitch her sleeve. The next in- 
stant a sharp pain went through 
her arm. She jerked away. Oh, 
her arm hurt! And there was 
Sundown snapping at her again. 

“Sundown!” she sobbed. 
“How could you?” 

The horse wrinkled his lips, 
almost as if he sneered, as if 
he was glad he had hurt her. 
Why was he ugly when she felt 
kind toward him? Suddenly she 


“wanted to slap him, as Ivy had 


tried to slap Sammy an hour 
ago. Then she remembered 
what she had told Ivy. “That’s 
no way to treat a horse, no mat- 
ter what he does.” 

Kathy felt of her arm; it 
stung and ached. But she had 
the piece of carrot in her hand. 
No matter how mean Sundown 
was, he would like the carrot. 
Somebody had been mean to 
Sundown when he was a colt; 
he had learned to be mean. 
Maybe he was mean without 
thinking about it. Habit! Kathy 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Dorothy Mansur 
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OMMY rolled over and over on the lawn, 

playing with Ink, his long-eared black pup- 
py. Tommy laughed and shouted, and Ink barked 
—- his sharp puppy bark, as if he were laughing and 
‘| shouting too. 
a: Ink was his first pet, and Tommy loved the 
little dog more than anything he had ever owned. 
He loved him even more than he loved Tippy, 
and he had known Tippy a long time, for David, 
Tippy’s owner, was Tommy's best friend. 


Ink close to him. He saw May and Fay, the 
twins from next door, coming up the long curv- 
ing driveway. ‘They want to play with Ink,” he 
thought frowning. “Ink is my dog. I want to play 
with him myself.” 

. He thought of hiding in the grape arbor 
close by, but Ink broke away from him and 
‘rushed to meet the little girls. 

Fay stopped to pet the small dog, while May 
ran to Tommy. ‘“‘Hello, Tommy,” she said. “May 
we borrow Ink to play with for a while?” 

“No,” Tommy said promptly. He got up quick- 
ly. “You borrowed him yesterday without even 
asking.” 

“We didn’t exactly borrow him,” May ex- 
plained. ‘He squeezed through the hedge and 
came over. We didn’t hurt him. He liked us. 
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Suddenly Tommy stopped playing and pulled 


Please let us borrow him, Tommy.” 

“No,” Tommy said again. ‘“‘I’m—I’m going to 
take him for a walk.” > 

“Maybe when you come back?” May begged. 

Tommy didn’t answer. He brushed the grass 
from his clothes and took Ink in his arms. 

When the twins had gone, Tommy got his 
school reader from the arbor and started off 
down the shady road. Ink scampered along be- 
side him. Tommy had intended to sit in the arbor 
and read, for it was a warm day, but now he 
felt he must take Ink for a walk. “Anyway,” he 
thought as he trudged along, ‘girls don’t even 
know how to play with a dog.” 

Soon they reached the woods at the end of 
the road. In a few minutes more they came to 
the stream. This was Tommy’s favorite spot. He 
sat down on the grassy bank and pulled Ink 
onto his lap. As he watched the clear water flow- 
ing gently along and listened to the chatter of 
the birds in the trees above, Tommy forgot 
about the twins. He opened his book and read a 
story. Ink went to sleep. 
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Tommy was beginning to feel a little lone- 
some when he saw David coming along the 
path. Lively little brown Tippy trotted along 
beside him. 

“Come and sit down,” Tommy called joy- 
ously. 

“Hi, Tommy.” David threw himself full 
length on the grassy bank. “I can’t stay but a 
minute. I’m walking Tippy for the exercise.” 

Tippy and Ink started to scramble and tumble 
together and snip at each other’s ears. Tommy's 
eyes shone as he watched them. “They have lots 
of fun together, don’t they?” he said. ) 

“Tll say!” David laughed as the dogs rolled 
over and over and landed against a tree. “They 
share even their bumps and tumbles,” he said. 
“Sometimes it looks as if they were going to 
share their ears.” In a little while David stood 
up. 

“Oh, don’t go,” Tommy begged. “It’s such fun 
to watch them.” 


“Yes, it is,” David agreed, “but I promised 
May and Fay they could play with Tippy for a 
while this morning.” 

Tommy frowned. “I’m never going to let 
anyone borrow my dog,” he said firmly. 

“You're not?” David seemed surprised. “That 
won't be much fun.” 

“Anyway those twins don’t know how to play 
with a dog. Ink ran off to their house yesterday, 
and when I went to get him they had him 
wrapped in a doll blanket and were playing he 
was a baby. They were even trying to stand him 
up and walk him on two legs.” 

David laughed. “I'll bet that looked funny,” 
he said. “Was Ink having a good time?” 

“Of course he wasn’t! He——” 

Tommy stopped. “Why,” he thought, “maybe 
Ink was having a good time!” Tommy remem- 
bered how he had snatched his dog and taken 
off the blue blanket. Ink had barked his small 
laughing bark and had run back to the twins. 
He did seem to be having fun, to be happy. And 
surely the twins were happy. Why, he was the 

(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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‘£ HINK wondered if he had stayed up too 
late the night before. There was no music 
in his heart or lightness in his body, though the 
sun was shining and birds were singing. What 
could he do with a day like this! 

“I’m out of luck!” he complained as he 
watched Andy clean his rabbit hutch. 

Andy filled the drinking cup and closed the 
door. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. “I don’t 
believe in luck.” 

Chink shrugged. “I come over here for com- 
pany, and you go after wild grapes!” 

“You can go too,” Andy reminded him. ‘The 
more grapes we Spartans get the more money 
we can get when we sell them at the stand.” 

“Work, work, work!” Chink groaned. 

“We'll have fun,” Andy said persuasively. 
“A day in the woods, picnic lunch, and a chance 
to make money!” 

Chink did not answer, and Andy urged him: 
“Come on. Let’s go.” : 

“I didn’t bring anything to eat,” Chink said. 

“T'll take a few more apples,” said Andy. 
“We can make you some sandwiches in no time.” 
' Andy started for the house at a trot, and 
Chink followed. Half an hour later, when they 
reached the woodland, they found the other 
Spartans waiting and Kegs’s German shepherd 
pup ranging through the trees. 

Red sang out in greeting, “You're late, fel- 
lows! Shake along!” 

“Smart aleck!” Chink growled. “Griping at 
us!” 

“He doesn’t mean to gripe,” Andy said with a 
grin. “Remember what we said when Coralee and 
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Professor 


By Lawrent Lee 
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Anne got mixed up with that bear? 
When you look for something you us- 
ually find it. And I’m not looking for 
anyone to gripe at me!” 

The Spartans plunged into the woods. They 
found tree after tree draped with vines that 
were heavy with purple fruit; and they filled 
their baskets rapidly. 

Coralee pointed out the late summer blossoms 
that attracted her attention—plumes of golden- 
rod, spiked thistle, brilliant paintbrush, and 
huge clusters of blue gentian against a back- 
ground of burnished sumac. David looked cal- 
culatingly at walnut trees that would be dropping 
their nuts in another month, and Bob noticed 
the flashing wings of bluebirds and orioles. 
Red ‘found a grapevine swing, and Kegs heard 
wild canaries singing. 

Noon came, and they spread the picnic lunch. 

“T’m too hot to eat,” said Chink.. 

“Not me!” said Kegs, his face burned red by 
the sun. “Here’s a towel. Go down to the creek 
and cool off. I ducked my head in.” 

His hair was wet. Water trickled down over 
his temples. 

“You look awful!” said Chink frankly. 

Kegs took out his pocket comb. 

“I can do something about that,” he said 
cheerfully. 

Chink gave the towel back to him. “I don't 
want to get covered with burrs,” he explained. 
“They're so thick along the bank I'd rather 
sweat.” 

“O. K.,” said Kegs as he reached for an 
orange. “But didn’t you see that path around 
the burrs? You can take it if you want to.” 

Chink sat down on a fallen tree. He nibbled 
at a sandwich. It tasted like straw! 

Glumly he watched Kegs toss food to his dog. 
Vic was growing. His coat shone with health 
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and vigor. But he was a 
nuisance, jumping on every- 
one and dashing about, thrust- 
ing his long nose into things. 
He jumped for a bite that 
Kegs held high and almost 
knocked Kegs down. Everyone 
else laughed, but Chink did not 
see anything funny about a 
clumsy pup landing on a fel- 
low’s chest instead of his own 
feet. 

“What's the matter, Chink?” 
Coralee asked. “Did you wear 
your blue glasses?” 

“I don’t know what you 
mean,” he answered. 

“Auntie tells me to take off 
my blue glasses when I can’t 
find anything to laugh about. 
She means I’m seeing things in 
the wrong light.” 

There it was again! Andy said he’d find what- 
ever he was looking for, gripes and other un- 
pleasant things if they were what he was after; 
and Coralee said he was seeing things in the 
wrong light. Everyone was taking a crack at him! 

He looked down at his boots. They were cov- 
ered with mud. It would take him an hour to 
clean them. He glanced at the other boots that 
dangled beside his from the fallen tree. They 
too were muddy; but they swung in happy 
rhythm, as though no one was worrying about 
them. 

Chink slid off the log. He considered the 
picnic critically. Nothing looked good. He wan- 
dered toward a patch of sunlight that fell 
through a walnut tree. In the high branches of 
the tree a squirrel chattered about the nuts it 
had found. It seemed happy enough. He looked 
back at the table scowling. Everything and every- 
one were making good use of this sunny day— 
everyone but him. What could be the matter? 

Vic rose from the grass at Kegs’s feet. He 
circled him and dashed away in one direction and 
then another. The pup stopped, suddenly rigid. 
He sniffed as if at some tantalizing odor. He 
began to shiver and his hide twitched. He made 
little eager chuckling sounds deep in his throat. 
He was so excited that Chink had to notice him. 

“What's the trouble with your pup?” he 
called to Kegs. 

Kegs grinned. “He’s got the scent of some- 


Vic was almost as strong as Chink. 


thing. We'll not know what till he finds it. But 
believe me, that pup will find it! He always 
does!” 

Vic looked up at Chink with bright eyes. His 
nose quivered. He seemed to be inviting Chink 
to hunt down the most interesting smell in the 
world. When he whirled and loped away Chink 
had to follow, he was so curious to see what 
Vic would do. If the pup had kept up his swift 
pace Chink would have been left behind, but Vic 
had to stop now and then to pick up the scent. 

As they went deeper into the woodland Chink 
forgot about the heat and burrs and mud. A 
thorny branch of gooseberry caught at him, but 
he brushed past. He tripped on a half-hidden 
root. Sweat streamed down his face and soaked 
through his shirt. He began to pant and his 
chest ached, but he kept on. He had never seen 
anything more excited than Vic, and whatever 
he was looking for Chink was looking for too. 

Chink was far behind when Vic stopped under 
a wild crab tree. It was old and gnarled. Its trunk 
did not shoot skyward; but for a few feet it 
lay almost on the ground. It looked as though 
a harsh wind had twisted and weakened it when 
it was a sapling. 

Vic charged at the trunk. He ran along it and 
leaped into the air, yelping furiously. When 
Chink got closer, he saw that Vic and he had 
found what they had been hunting—a small 
gray kitten on a limb (Please turn to page 25) 
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J OSEPH and his eleven brothers lived with 
their father Jacob in the family tents near 
Hebron in the land of Canaan. In ancient times 
a man’s wealth was measured by his herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep. By those standards 
Jacob was a rich man. 

At the time of our story Joseph was a lad of 
seventeen years. One brother, little Benjamin, 
was a very small child. The other ten brothers 
were much older than Joseph. It was their duty 
to tend the father’s sheep, and they would drive 
the flocks from one place to another in search 
of good grazing land. 

Sometimes Joseph went with his brothers 
when they tended the sheep on hillsides near 
their home. But the brothers did not often want 
Joseph along, for they fought among themselves 
and plotted ways to cheat their father. Joseph 
sometimes told his father about the brother’s 
evil doings, and this made them very angry. 
But Joseph loved his father and did not want 
to see his brothers treat him unfairly. 

Jacob loved Joseph best of all his sons be- 
cause the boy was a son of his old age and be- 
cause he was good and kind and trustworthy. As 
a mark of special favor Jacob gave Joseph a coat 
of many colors. Jacob had never given one of the 
older brothers a coat of such great value. So 
this made the brothers envious, and they disliked 
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Joseph and His Dream 
By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


Joseph more than ever. ; 

There were other things too that displeased 
the brothers. Joseph sometimes dreamed strange 
dreams. One day as they tended the flocks on the 
hillside, he said to them: “Hear, I pray you, a 
dream that I have dreamed.” 

The brothers scowled sullenly, but they lis- 
tened while Joseph talked. The lad said: “Be- 
hold, we were binding sheaves in the field, and 
lo, my sheaf arose and also stood upright; and 
behold, your sheaves came round about and 


. bowed down to my sheaf.” 


The brothers said angrily, “Will you indeed 
reign over us?” And they hated him yet the 
more for his dreams. 

Later, when Joseph again went to the hill- 
side where the brothers watched over the sheep, 
he said to them, “I have dreamed yet another 
dream; and, behold, I saw the sun and the moon 
and eleven stars bowing down to me.” 

Even Jacob, the father, when he heard of 
this dream said to Joseph: “What is this dream 
that you have dreamed? Shall I and your mother 
and your brothers indeed come to bow down 
ourselves to you?” But Jacob thought often of 
Joseph’s dreams and wondered about their mean- 
ing. 

Then grazing became poor near their home, 
and the brothers had to drive the sheep many 
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miles to greener pastures. When they had been 
away some time, Jacob said to Joseph: “Are 
not your brothers feeding the flock in Shechem ? 
I will send you to them. Go now, and see whether 
it is well with your brothers and well with the 
flock; and bring me word again.” 

Shechem was about fifty miles from Jacob’s 
tents. It was quite a long journey for a seventeen- 
year-old boy to make alone and on foot. But 
Joseph was not afraid, and with his staff in his 
hand he started out. He walked over the hills 
and through the valleys, stopping along the 
way to rest and eat the food that he had taken 
with him. 

As he neared Shechem he met a man walking 
in a field. “What are you seeking?” the man 
asked. 

“I am seeking my brothers. Can you tell me 
where they are feeding the flock?” Joseph asked 
him. 

“I heard them say, ‘Let us go to Dothan,’” 
the man answered. Dothan was about fifteen 
miles farther on over the hills. — 

Wearily Joseph walked the extra miles. His 
coat of many colors shone 


he reached them they fell upon him, stripped off 
his bright coat, and cast him into the pit. Then, 
paying no heed to Joseph’s cries, they all sat 
down and ate their dinner. 

After they had eaten, Reuben went to look 
after the sheep. While he was gone a company 
of men on camels came by. They were merchants 
on their way to Egypt with spices and fragrant 
gums. One of the brothers thought it would be 
better to sell Joseph to these men than to let 
him die in the pit. The brothers agreed among 
themselves. In this way, without blood on their 
hands, they would be free of him and his dreams. 

A bargain was made with the merchants. Jo- 
seph was sold for twenty pieces of silver, and 
the strangers carried him away with them. When 
Reuben returned he looked into the pit. “The 
child is not here. Where shall I go?” he cried. 
The brothers told him about the merchants on 
the camels and showed him the pieces of silver. 
Reuben’s heart was heavy and sad. 

The other brothers then schemed to deceive 
their father. They killed a goat and smeared its 
blood on Joseph’s coat of many colors. Together 

they took the coat to their fa- 
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their hearts. Had Joseph sought 
them out to spy upon them? 
“Let us kill him,” they said, 
“and cast him into one of the 
pits. We shall say an evil beast 
has eaten him, and we shall see 
what will become of his 
dreams.” 


But Reuben, the eldest broth- 


row, 


You can never catch tomor- 


No matter how you try; 
It always flits before you 
Just like a busy fly. 


“It is my son’s coat,” Jacob 
cried. ‘Surely an evil beast has 
devoured him.” 

Jacob's heart was sore with 
grief over the loss of his son 
and blamed himself for send- 
ing the boy into the wilderness 


Sometimes it’s very close to alone. Joseph, his good, kind, 


and obedient son! Joseph, the 


er, protested. “Let us not kill 
him. Cast him into this pit that 
is in the wilderness, but lay no 
hand on him.” Reuben’s heart 
was kind toward Joseph. He 
hoped to persuade his brothers 
to put Joseph into the pit alive; 
then when the others had gone 
to tend the sheep, he planned to 
slip over alone, lift the boy 
from the pit, and return him to 
their father. 


As Joseph walked down the 
hillside he saw his brothers and 
the sheep in the valley, and he 
quickened his steps. But when 


you, 
Sometimes it’s very far; 
But it will never wait for you, 
No matter who you are. 


When you are tucked in bed 
at night 
It’s not so far away, 
But when you wake next 
morning 


It has turned into today. 


So don’t wait till tomorrow 
. To be friendly to your 
chums | 
Or do some act of kindness— 
For tomorrow never comes! 


lad who 
dreams! 

The brothers were silent; 
they too were thinking of Jo- 
seph and his dreams. No more, 
they reasoned, would the boy 
tell of dreams where he was a 
king and they were bowing 
down to him. 

God too was thinking of Jo- 
seph. He had plans for him. 
When God plans, even seem- 
ing misfortunes turn to tri- 
umphs. 

Next month’s story will tell how 


Joseph triumphed over evil and be- 
came a ruler, 


dreamed strange 
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God loves each little girl 
and boy 
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When I ask help, I then 
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get still 


And trust my loving Fa- 
ther’s will. 
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I've never seen a fairy— 
Not even a tiny one— 
And I’ve looked and looked in the 
wood lot, 


But there’s never a sign of one. 


My mother says it’s ‘cause 


I've no imagination; 


She says I see things as they are 
Without exaggeration. 


Once I just went out hunting, 

But all that I could see 
Was a busy brown creeper winding 
Round and round a tree. 
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By Beatrice Loveland 


I found a mushroom wearing 
A pointed coolie hat, 
And hanging in the shadows was 


A sleepy baby bat. 


I saw a glossy chipmunk 
And some wild red berries— 
I found so many things that I 


Forgot to look for fairies! 
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His Quills 


By Ollie James Robertson 


EDRO, the porcupine, was 

very unhappy. In fact he 
was the. most unhappy animal 
in the big forest. Every day he 
sat outside the door of his fa- 
ther’s home and listened to the 
wind in the cedars and the 
splashing of water on the rocks. 
No one ever came to play with 
Pedro. All the animals that 
lived in the big forest were . Ce. 
afraid of him. Pedro could not 7 
understand why, for he had 
never done anything to harm 
anyone. 

Pedro’s mother told him it 
was because of his quills. All 
porcupines are covered with sharp quills, and 
Pedro was certainly no exception. His little 
body was protected by long glossy quills that 
looked something like the needles of the pine, 
only their color was more yellow than green. 
The porcupine’s quills are very painful to the 
tender skin of the chipmunk, the weasel, and 
the other small animals of the wood, and for 
this reason these animals always tried to avoid 
the members of Pedro’s family. 

One morning Pedro rose very early, and after 
he had eaten breakfast he went outside and sat 
in the sun. It was a lovely day, for the sun 
smiled cheerfully and the sky was dotted with 
soft clouds. Pedro felt very lonely, and once 
when he saw a young woodchuck coming down 
the path he jumped up and ran to meet it. But 
when the woodchuck saw Pedro, it turned and 
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Pedro Keeps 


scampered through the bushes. 

“The woodchuck is afraid of my quills,” 
Pedro sighed. “Why did I have to have quills 
all over my body. If it weren’t for them I would 
have lots of friends. I wish I could get rid of 
my quills. They are not worth anything to me.” 

Later, when Pedro was tired of sitting in the 
sun, he called to his mother, saying: “I think I 
shall go into the big forest today. I am tired of 
just sitting in the sun. Maybe I can give my 
quills to some little animal, and then the other 
animals will come and play with me.” 

“What a foolish thought, Pedro,” said Patsy, 
his older sister. “You had better keep your 
quills.” 

“Yes, Pedro,” his mother quickly agreed. 
“Your quills are the most valuable thing you 
possess.” 
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“Nonsense,” thought Pedro 
to himself. 

After he had eaten his din- 
ner of roots and tender bark, 
Pedro told his mother and sis- 
ter good-by and started off 
through the big forest. He had 
not gone very far when he 
heard a squirrel chattering over- song 
head. 

“Would you like to have my 
quills?” Pedro asked the squir- 
rel, who sat on a huge hickory 
limb. 

“Oh, yes,” cried the squirrel, 
running down the trunk of the 
tree. “If I had your quills the 
dogs would not bother me and 
I could run and play on the 
ground. I get tired of sitting in 
the treetops day after day.” 

“Then you may have my 
quills,” said Pedro; “but you 
will have to pull them from my 
body yourself for I cannot get them loose.” 

“No, no!” screamed the squirrel, dashing up 
among the thick branches. “I am afraid of your 
quills, Pedro. They stick like needles. Please go 
away and leave me alone.” 

Pedro went on, and shortly he came to a rab- 
bit’s cozy nest. 

“Hello,” Pedro called. 

“Don’t come near me,” begged the rabbit. 
“Your quills will get tangled in my fur, and 
I could not pull them out. I am afraid of you, 
little porcupine.” 

“Would you like to have my quills?” asked 
Pedro. 

“Oh, I certainly would,” replied the rabbit. 
“If I had your sharp quills all over my back I 
would not have to run from the fox. Will you 
give them to me, Pedro?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Pedro said nodding, “but you 
must take them from my body. I cannot get them 
loose by myself.” 

“Never, never!” exclaimed the rabbit. “Your 
quills are as sharp as pins. Go away, Pedro.” 
And the frightened rabbit ran back into its bur- 
row. 

Finally it began to grow dark, so Pedro turned 
around and started back down the little road. 
He had never been in the big forest at night, 
and he was just a little bit afraid. 
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Good-Night Song 
By Anne McCollum Boyles 


I go to bed at seven. 
My friend, the night wind, 


A happy little good-night 
Of pleasant little things. 


Of birds up in the treetops, 
White sheep beyond the ,))» 


Of stars that watch the night 
He sings to me awhile. 


I never ask another song, 
My wind friend could not 


He’s off to sing to bigger boys 
Who go to bed at eight! 


Pedro was about two miles 
from home when he met a big 
black wolf. The wolf was poor 
and thin, and a fiery light 
burned in his eyes. Pedro was 
very scared, for the big shaggy 
animal stood directly in the 
path. 


“Ho, ho, ho,” laughed the 
wolf. “A young porcupine! 
Well, I am so hungry I think I 
will gobble you up quills and 


Pedro didn’t know what to 
say or do. He started to run 
away, but the wolf caught him 
between its huge paws. The 
wolf didn’t hold Pedro very 
long however, for Pedro raised 
his quills and pierced the wolf's 
tender skin. 

“Help, oh, help!” The wolf 
roared with pain as he dropped 
Pedro to the ground. “Pull 
these stickers out of my paws and nose. Pull 
them out, and I will never bother you again!” 

But Pedro did not stay to help the wolf. He 
was still frightened, so he started for home, and 
he didn’t stop running until he saw his mother 
and heard his brothers and sisters playing. 

Suddenly the new moon sailed over the moun- 
tains, and Pedro turned his head so that he 
could see his quills. They shone beautifully. 

“You know,” Pedro said proudly, “I think 
I'll keep my quills myself.” 


The Bat 
By Sadie M. Allen 


Do you know that the bat, which flits around 
in the dusk of a summer evening, is a mammal— 
the only known mammal that can fly? 

But although it can fly, it is not covered with 
feathers like a bird but with a very soft, fine fur. 

Besides, it does not build a nest for its young, 
as birds do. The mother bat carries her young, 
usually one, sometimes two, with her when fly- 
ing. The young cling to her breasts and fur while 
she hunts flying insects on which she feeds, 

The bat has another peculiar habit. It hangs 
with its head downward when it sleeps. Its hind 
legs are provided with five clawlike toes, by 
which it hangs. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


2 QNITED STATES POSTAGE 


T IS a thrilling sight to be- 

hold the flag of our coun- 
try waving proudly in the 
breeze. It is a symbol to us of 
the ideals and heroism of our 
forefathers who established our 
nation. 

Every country has a distinc- 
tive national flag to symbolize 
or identify itself. On a trip 
around the world we should 
see many different national 
flags displayed. If we were fa- 
miliar with the designs on them 
we could tell in what country 
we were traveling. 

It is fascinating to study the 
designs of flags and learn what 
they signify. Our United States 
flag has thirteen alternating red 
and white stripes and forty- 
eight white stars in a blue field. 
The stripes represent the origi- 
nal thirteen colonies that joined 
in 1777 to form the United 
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States, and there is one star for 
each of the forty-eight States 
that are now in the republic. 
The design of the Union 
Jack, the national flag of Great 
Britain, is composed of three 
combined crosses of red bor- 
dered in white, on a blue 
field. The vertical red 
cross of Saint George, rep- 
resenting England, the 
diagonal red cross of 
Saint Andrew, represent- 
ing Scotland, and the di- 
agonal white cross of 
Saint Patrick, represent- 
ing Ireland, are combined 
to symbolize the United 
Kingdom. 
Within recent years a num- 
ber of countries have pictured 
their own flag on their postage 
stamps. For example, the new 
nation of Israel pictures its em- 
blem on a twenty-prutah stamp 
issued in 1949, which we illus- 
trate. The six-pointed star in 
the center of the design is the 
Star of David, an ancient em- 
blem that has been the symbol 
of the Israelites for centuries. 


Some countries have pictured 
on their stamps not only their 
own flag but the flags of neigh- 
bor countries. The Panama 
stamp that we illustrate is one 
issued in 1941 to commemorate 
the friendship of Panama and 
Costa Rica and the settlement 
of a boundary dispute. As is 
customary when two flags are 
displayed together, the country 
displaying the flags places its 
own at the right (the observer's 


left) and the other flag at the 
left (the observer's right). 
Thus in the Panama stamp we 
see the flag of Panama at our 
left and the flag of Costa Rica 
at our right. 

The third flag stamp that we 
illustrate is one of a series of 
thirteen issued by the United 
States in 1943 and 1944 during 
World War II to honor the na- 
tions then overrun by enemy 
armies. Poland was the first 
nation to be honored by having 
its flag pictured. The other 
twelve in the order of the issu- 
ance of the stamps are Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Greece, Yugoslavia, Al- 


_bania, Austria, Denmark, and 


Korea. 


A collection of flag stamps is 
a most colorful one and may 
include in addition to the 
United States and Panama and 
Israel, more than fifty other 
countries. Among them are Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Finland, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Iceland, 
Italy, Japan, Liberia, Nicara- 
gua, Norway, Paraguay, Rus- 
sia, Salvador, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and Uruguay. 


Abigail’s Birthday 


(Continued from page 6) 


After that she washed the 
dishes and set about piecing 
another quilt block. When she 
was nearly finished she heard a 
light step in the doorway, and 


wa 


> 
oy 
OY 
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- there stood old Jeff Taylor, rifle 


in hand and a worried look on 
his face, which changed to glad 
relief when he saw the child 
sitting there in safety. 

“Well, now, I’m that glad to 
see you. I tracked them var- 
ments to the house and—did 
they harm you, Abby?” he 
queried anxiously. 

“Oh, no,” said Abigail, 
“though I was scared when I 
thought Bear Claw wanted my 
scalp. But he just wanted a 
curl, so I gave it to him, and 
he gave me this.” Proudly she 
fingered the necklace that hung 
about her neck. 

“Well, I declare,” said old 
Jeff. “I never dreamed he'd 
part with that.” 

“I gave them some birthday 
cake too,” said the little girl, 
“but I made them wash their 
hands first.” 

“What!” cried Jeff. “You 
mean to sit there and tell me 
them big Injuns washed their 
hands just because a: little slip 
of a thing like you told them 
to?” 

“Yes,” said Abigail. 

“Well, I never!” roared the 
old man. “Thunder, if I could 
have been a little bird and seen 
that! Imagine old Bear Claw 
washing his hands because 


He went off into such a fit 


of laughter, slapping his thighs 


and weeping tears of mirth, 
that Abigail was frightened 
and ran to fetch him a dipper 
of water. Finally he sobered 
and searched in his pockets and 
brought out a large silver coin. 
“Here, Abby, is another birth- 
day present. If Bear Claw can 
give you one, old Jeff can too. 
Futhermore I’m going to stay 
right here till your folks come 
home.” 

Abigail set about preparing 
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the finest meal she could, for 
she knew Jeff grew tired of his 
own haphazard cooking and 
would enjoy a change. 

When supper was eaten and 
the dishes washed, her old 
friend took the pail from the 
hook and milked the cows, 
which were patiently waiting 
at the pasture gate. When he 
finished, Abby took the strainer 
cloth from the clothesline and 
strained the foamy milk into 
the brown crocks in the spring- 
house. 

Later they sat side by side 
on the back steps. A whippoor- 
will sounded his plaintive cry, 
and in the shadowy woods a 
screech owl rent the silence 
with his eerie, quavering shriek. 
The man in the moon came out 
of his cloudy lair, and a hoot 
owl mocked at him. 

Little Abby shivered. ‘Uncle 
Jeff, will you tell me a story?” 


“I will that, honey,” the old 
man replied and began a recital 
of his boyhood days in New 
England. Abigail loved his tales 
and usually listened with eyes, 
ears, and mouth open, but the 
events of the day proved too 
much for the little girl, and 
soon her head rested against 
old Jeff's shoulder and she was 
sound asleep. When the old 
man perceived he was enter- 


taining the empty air he fell — 


quiet, careful not to disturb the 
child’s slumber. 

Suddenly he shook Abby by 
the’ shoulder. “Abby, Abby, do 
you hear what I do?” 

She shook the sleep from her 
eyes and listened. She heard 
the familiar rattle of harness 
chains, the bump of wheels over 
the rough logs of the corduroy, 
and over all the noise rose the 
clear tenor of her brother’s 
voice, singing her favorite 
ballad: 
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On aus day -- 


He does ack 


“In Scarlet town, where I was. 
born, 
There was a fair maid 
dwellin’, 
Made all the youths cry well- 
a-day, 
And her name was Barb’ty 
Allen.” 

“Pa, Pa!” Abby cried. “It’s 
Pa and Johnny.” 

Soon the wagon pulled into 
the yard and old Jeff unhooked 
the weary team and led them 
to the barn. 

“Happy birthday, Abby 
girl!” said her father jovially, 
“See what I brought all the way 
from Saginaw for a good little 
girl.” He handed her an oblong 
package. While the menfolks 
were unloading the provisions 
Abby was busily undoing her 
parcel. 

“Oh, a real store-bought 
doll,” she gasped and hugged 
the doll to her bosom. 

“We saw Ma at Spencer's 
when we came by,” said her 
father. “The Spencers have a 


. new baby and Ma will stay with 


Mrs. Spencer till Mr. Spencer 
returns.” 

When old Jeff came into the 
house he told, with much laugh- 
ter and leg-slapping, the hap- 
penings of the day. When he 
finished and Abigail had added 
her bit to the story, Mr. Dover 
pulled her close and said, “I am 


very proud of my brave little. 


daughter.” 

Later, clad in her white 
nightgown, Abby finished her 
prayers with the words: “And 
I thank You for a good birth- 
day. I had a nice party and three 
nice gifts. Thank You vety 
much, God. Amen.” 

She crept into bed with her 
new doll and was soon fast 
asleep. About her neck lay the 
bear claws and in one hand she 
clutched the silver coin. 
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Professor 
(Continued from page 13) 


‘above them! Its round green 


eyes were bright and flat with 
terror. It crouched against the 
limb and watched every move 
Vic made. The muscles along 
its back quivered, and its soft 
hair bristled. 

Chink tried to call off the 
dog, but Vic was too excited to 
hear him. He shouted for Kegs 
and called for help, for Vic 
was jumping so high that it 
seemed he would surely drag 
down the kitten. Chink knotted 
one hand under the pup’s col- 
lar. 

“Quiet, Vic!” he ordered. 
“You've found a kitten, but 
you don’t want to hurt it!” 

Still Vic did not hear. He 


pulled and jerked. He was al- © 


most as strong as Chink. Both 
of them were worn out when 
the Spartans arrived, but the 
kitten still crouched on the limb 
above them. 

“Tl take Vic where the kit- 
ten can’t see him, so we can get 
it down,” Kegs offered. 

“Does anyone know who it 
belongs to?” Chink asked. 

No one did. 

“T like it,” Chink said. “So 
I'll keep it if we don’t find the 
Owner.” 

He climbed into the old crab 
tree. He spoke gently to the 
kitten. He held his hand to- 
ward it, and it backed away and 
yowled, for it was still afraid. 
Talking softly, Chink eased for- 
ward. He stroked the paw near- 
est him. He stroked its head 
and neck and back; and Chink 
could see the strain slowly go- 
ing out of it. It miaowed a 
smaller, questioning sound. It 
began to purr. 

Chink leaned against the 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Appetizing August Ideas 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


| ERE are some very unusual and appealing dishes to try out 
_4 for hot August days. 


Melon Bouquet 


114, cupfuls watermelon balls 
cupfuls cantaloupe balls 


Y, cupful orange juice 
mint leaves 


@ Chill melons thoroughly. Cut into small balls using either the 
one-half or one-fourth teaspoon of a set of measuring spoons to 
form the balls. Sprinkle lightly with sugar and combine with 
the orange juice. Cut centers from small lace-paper doilies and 
fit around the edges of sherbet glasses. Fill glasses with melon 
mixture and arrange mint leaves around the edges. 


Flower Dessert 


@ Arrange orange sections around edge of dessert plates. Pile 
watermelon balls in the center. Pour mixed honey and orange 
juice over the center. 


Baked Cantaloupe 


@ Halve cantaloupes and remove seeds. Fill halves with fresh 
or canned sweetened peaches (about 114 cupfuls to each whole 
cantaloupe). Cover top with a circle of peach slices and bake in a 
moderate oven 15 minutes. 


Melon-Ring Salad 


@ Peel cantaloupe. Cut in half and remove seeds. Chill thor- 
oughly. Cut in thick slices crosswise. Place rings on a bed of let- 
tuce and fill center with a mixture of fresh fruits. Serve with a 
combination of whipped cream and mayonnaise. 


Melon Ring with Cottage Cheese 


@ Prepare cantaloupe as for the salad recipe. Fill ring centers 
with cottage cheese seasoned with grated orange peel and chopped 
nut meats. Add a little cream if the cheese is dry. Slice straw- 
berries lengthwise and arrange as petals around the cheese. Serve 
with combination of mayonnaise and whipped cream. 
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Leat Chains 


By Joanne Dee 


F , igeoond is the time to have lots of fun making things from 
leaves of various plants and trees. You can use them to 
make table decorations, dress-up costumes, and to decorate your 
playhouse. 


You can make many things from leaf chains. To make the 
leaf chains lap one leaf over another one and pin together with 
broomstraws or toothpicks or even thin little sticks. (See illustra- 
tion.) 

A. This is a nice table decoration you can make by pinning 
the leaves together with tiny flowers instead of using toothpicks. 
Make a wreath of a leaf chain and place a low bowl of flowers 
in the center of the wreath. 


B. Use rhubarb leaves to make a dress-up skirt for yourself. 
Make the stole or scarf (see illustration) from peach or cherry 


- Jeaves. 


C. You can make a hat from a large leaf, shaping and pinning 
it on your head with bobby pins. Use long-stemmed flowers for 
hat pins. You can pin other flowers on that hat with bits of broom- 
straws. 

You will think of many other interesting things to make from 
leaves. 
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Professor 
(Continued from page 25) 


trunk and drew the kitten to. 
ward him. He took it into his 
arms and stroked it. When it 
relaxed against him, he started 
down. 

He reached the ground, and 
the Spartans crowded around 
him. 

“T think I'll name it Profes- 
sor,” he said with a smile. “It’s 
taught me a lot!” 

“What?” Andy asked curi- 
ously. 

“Remember what you said— 
when we look for something 
we usually find it? I was look- 
ing for Red to gripe then. But 
I never looked for anything 
harder than I did for this cat!” 

Andy seemed to understand, 
but David said quizzically: 
“What if you and Vic hadn't 
found something nice like Pro- 
fessor? What if you’d found a 
stinking old skunk?” 

Chink laughed. “We'd still 
have found what we were look- 
ing for, wouldn’t we? But we 
wouldn’t have liked it so well.” 


For Pity’s Sake, Kitty! 


(Continued from page 9) 


almost laughed again. Were 
horses as much like people as 
that? 

She held out the carrot. Sun- 
down bared his teeth and 
reached for it. Kathy gave it to 
him. He crunched. Kathy forgot 
the pain in her arm. Sundown 
chewed and swallowed. Then 
he nosed out toward her again, 
as if he wanted more. But he 
didn’t bare his teeth now. 

Suddenly Kathy was not 
afraid of him; she put her hand 
on his soft muzzle. ‘Come on, 
Sundown,” she said, “let’s be 
friends.” The snappish horse 
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was suddenly quiet and did not 
try to bite her. He let Kathy 
pet his nose. 

But her arm began to hurt 
again. She pulled up her short 
plaid sleeve and looked at the 
smooth pink flesh near her 
shoulder. A thin ugly red-and- 
blue streak showed where Sun- 
down had nipped her. Some- 
how, as she looked at it, it 
seemed to hurt worse. Was that 
because looking at it made her 
think more about its hurting? 
But if the little red-and-blue 
bruise hurt worse the more she 
thought about it, surely it might 
hurt less the less she thought 
about it. And she could get the 
habit of thinking about it or 
not thinking about it by—by 
practicing! 

Kathy pulled down her 


sleeve. All at once her thoughts - 


jumped quickly to Ivy. Maybe 
if she, Kathy, just wouldn’t 
think Ivy could hurt her by be- 
ing mean, then Ivy’s meanness 
wouldn’t hurt. If she stopped 
thinking Ivy was mean, per- 
haps Ivy would stop being 
mean! Why, all these ideas 
about thinking sort of fitted to- 
gether, like—like the little 
stitches in her knitting. Each 
little stitch fitted in with all the 
other stitches; that was what 
made knitting. And when your 
thoughts fitted together, that 
made thinking. 

Suddenly Kathy wanted to 
see Ivy. “Good-by, Sundown,” 
she said and turned and ran 
again. 

In the yard she found Mrs. 
Satchel carrying a folding card 
table from the house out to the 
garage. “You need a table in 
your living room,” Mrs. Satchel 
said. Kathy ran on ahead of her 
to open the door. But as she 
opened it there was Bim lug- 

(Please turn to page 28) 


A Circle Swing 


By Glenn Morgan 


Wins type of windmill is just right to furnish power to swing 
the eight passengers in the circle swing. A large piece of 
cardboard, some string, crayons, a nail, and a washer are all that 
are needed to make the windmill and swing. On the cardboard 
draw a circle 10 inches in diameter, and cut it out. Inside this 
circle draw another circle 34 inch smaller. (Study A.) Through 
the center of the circles draw two lines at right angles to each 
other. Divide each section again so that you have eight equal- 
sized sections. Three-fourths inch to the left of each line draw a 
broken parallel line. (See A.) Now cut on the heavy lines and 
bend down on the broken lines. Turn the circle over. Now each 
section stands up like a blade. 

Trace and cut out eight swings, like C. Color each boy and 
swing a different color; also give each blade in the windmill a 
different color. 


Punch eight little holes around the edge of the windmill and 
a hole through the dot marked on each swing. Through these 
holes run a string and tie, as in B. Do not let the swings hang 
down any longer than 4 inches. Punch a long nail through the 
hole in the center of the windmill, slip a washer on the nail, and 
drive the nail into the end of a stick. 

Now nail the stick to a fence post and see what happens when 
the wind takes over. 
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HEN Nita’s letter, 

which follows, came 
telling about her pet monkey 
we tried to imagine what it 
would be like to have a monkey 
for a pet. We are certain it 
would be interesting, but from 
Nita’s description of Stupid we 
think he needs a new name. 
Perhaps Nita could find a more 
appropriate name for her in- 
telligent and clever little mon- 
key. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: Our family moved 
from Minnesota to the Philippines 
two years ago. My sister and I have 
two rice birds, three ducks, and a 
baby monkey. Our favorite pet is 
the monkey. He is now five months 
old. We call him Stupe—short for 
Stupid—but he really is not stupid. 
He is a very intelligent monkey. He 
lives in the back yard in a large 
wire cage, which has rope swings 
and bars in it for him to play on. 
He eats nearly everything that 
ple do, and he 

We take him out of his cage to 


play. He plays tag and makes long 


jumps from one of us to the other. 
He likes to be dressed up in doll 
clothes, and he looks so cute in 
them. But he hates to be laughed 
at! If he is sleeping on my lap 
and I put him down suddenly, he 
cries and sobs almost like a real 
baby, with his head on the floor be- 
tween his hands. He looks and 
sounds so funny we all laugh very 
hard. We hope to bring him with 
us when we return to the United 
States in about a year.—Nita Hal- 
vorson (Philippines). 


& 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet canary. 
He is bright yellow and is very 
tame. If you open the door of his 
cage he jumps on your shoulder 
and pecks at your lips. 

Sometimes he comes out on the 
table at lunchtime. He eats from 
our hands.—Mariann Wittstadt. 


& 


Dear Editor: 1 am a little boy 
seven years old, and I should like 
to tell you about my pets. I have a 
little water turtle called Superman 
and also three goldfish. I like to 
watch the turtle when the radio is 
on; he sticks his neck out like a 
turkey. We feed him special turtle 
food.—Jimmy Alden. 


WEE WISDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 

Friend’s name 

Street 

City State 

My name 

Street 

City State 
Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. W-8-50 
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Dear Editor: I have a 

His name is Pal. He is Pe oe 
white. When I go outside he dances 
and runs after me. I love him. My 

s are fun. 

I will tell you about my pet kit. 
ten too. She is all white and looks 
just like a snowball. Her name is 
Puff.—Norma Hanson. 


For Pity’s Sake, Kitty! 


(Continued from page 27) 


ging a big crate—a kind of box 
with one side open and three 
sides made of slats. ‘Hi, Kit,” 
he said. “We need a table up- 
stairs.” 

Kathy laughed. She held the 
door open for Mrs. Satchel, and 
both she and Bim went on up- 


stairs. Both Mrs. Satchel and 


Bim had got the same idea at 
the same time. Kathy thought, 
“That's funny! Thoughts can 
jump around in your own mind; 
can they jump out of yours into 
somebody else’s?” 

But as she started to follow 
Mrs. Satchel she glanced back 
across the yard, and out there, 
just beyond the fence, she saw 
Ivy standing beside a tree 
watching her. How long had 
Ivy been watching her? Had 
the other girl seen her get that 
piece of carrot from Monarch 
and take it to Sundown? She 
remembered the last thing Ivy 
had said to her upstairs, “Sugar- 
face! Ain’t you sweet!” 

Kathy turned hot all over. 
Anybody would hate a girl who 
went around showing off “be- 
ing sweet”! If that was the way 
she looked to Ivy, then she 
couldn’t blame Ivy much. Go- 
ing around showing off how 
sweet you could be was almost 
worse than being mean. Kathy 
couldn’t bear it. She turned and 
crept upstairs. 

In the room where Tom lay 
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Bim was just setting his crate 
against the wall near the door 
and talking to Tom. “Oh, come 
on now, Tom; let’s lay off this 
scrap. As Kathy says, ‘If you 
want a puddle to clear, you 
stop stirring it 

Tom grunted. “Oh, yeah?” 
he answered. “As young Ivy 
said, ‘Ain’t you sweet!’”’ 

Kathy’s ears burned. But 
Mrs. Satchel, who stood by 
holding the card table, spoke 
out. “Tom Breck!” she said. 
“Don’t make cracks about 
Kathy. She’s right!” 

None of them had seen or 
heard Kathy come up the stairs. 
She turned and crept down 
again. Mrs. Satchel went on 
talking, but Kathy did not hear 
what she said. 


At the door of the garage © 


stood Ivy; she had followed 
Kathy here, still spying, it 
seemed. She was a little startled 
to meet Kathy now face to 
face. She backed away a few 
steps. 

Kathy began to tremble, al- 
most to cry. “Why are you— 
following me around?” she de- 
manded brokenly. 

Ivy saw how near to tears she 
was. “I’ve got a better right 
here than you have,” she said, 
her thin face full of spite. “This 
place belongs to us!” 


A hot tear began to run 
down Kathy’s nose; then hot 
words suddenly bubbled out of 
her mouth. “I know it belongs 
to you,” she said ‘‘and I wish 
I'd never seen your old garage, 
or this place, or—or you!” 

Ivy’s eyes narrowed. “Oh; 
yes?” she said. “Well, ain’t that 
nice! I guess nobody will ask 
you to stay here. Maybe Don’d 
just as soon you'd go. You 
know he can make you go, if he 
wants to!” 


(To be continued) 


By Lillian Beck 
IT am round and scarlet, 
My juice is like red dye, 
My seeds are small and flat— 
Now you guess, what am 1? 


& 
Puzzler 

By Dorothea Cox Morrison 
I am a little bigger 

Than a great big bumblebee; 
Unless you watch me closely 

My wings you cannot see. 
I visit every flower 

That has honey in its cup; 
Now surely you can guess me, 


Or have you given up? 
What am I? 


& 


A Quiz on the Psalms 
By Alice Elrod Clark 


1. Who wrote many of the 
Psalms? 

2. What title has been given 
to the psalmist David? 

3. How many psalms are in 
the Bible? 

4, What the 
psalm ? 

5. What is the longest psalm ? 

6. What psalm is the favorite 
of most people? 

7. What was David’s work 
at the time he wrote some 
of the Psalms? 

8. What does the word Selah 
mean at the end or in the 
middle of some psalms? 

9. What king is mentioned 
in Psalm 24? 

10. What musical instruments 
were used with the Psalms ? 


shortest 


Hymn Fill-In 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Here are the titles of ten well- 
known hymns. However one word 
is missing from each title. Can you 
fill in the missing word? Each one 
is a noun. 


1. “How Firm a 

2. “Lead, Kindly ig 

3. “Work, for the 
Coming.” 

4, “Bringing in the 

5. “My Looks up to 
Thee.” 

. Be with You Till We 
Meet Again.” 

7. “Down at the ‘ 

8. “Joy to the “4 

9. “Let the Lower 
Burning.” 

10. ‘Battle 
lic,” 

(Answers inside back cover) 


Is 


Be 


of the Repub- 


Try These Games 
By Jack Kilcourse 


HA each player stand 
sideways against a wall 
and press the back of his wrist 
hard against the wall for one 
minute. When the player moves 
away from the wall his arm 
will have a tendency to rise by 
itself. The player whose arm 
rises the least wins. 

This game is more difficult. 
Have each player stand two 
inches more than three shoe 
lengths away from the wall. 
Tell him to bend over until his 
head touches the wall. The play- 
er who can then raise himself to 
an upright position without us- 
ing his hands is the winner. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls, 
and we are especially happy this month because this month Wez WispoM 
has a birthday. Would you like to celebrate WEE Wispom’s birthda 
joining our happy club? Address your request for an application b 
to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo., and I shall be 
glad to mail one to you. 

August also means the last month of vacation to many of you. Your 
letters tell me that you are enjoying each moment of these long, warm, 


happy days. Now and then perhaps you think of the ae ex- 


citement of school-day adventures. So that each day may 


free, let’s act out this thought: 
When I wake u 
“Today will be a 


joyous and 


I qui say, 
PPY day.” 


Lovingly and joyously, 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 joined 
the Boosters just about a year ago. 
Being a Booster has brought me 
joy, happiness, and honor. I hope 
other children will join our merry 
band. I now have three pals. 
Sometimes I have letters from chil- 
dren who want me to be their 

al. But then I think of the shy 
ittle girl who lives down the street, 
and I go and ask her if she would - 
like to have a pen pal. I have given 
four girls pen pals in this way, and 
I have plenty myself. Writing to 
one another unites us all, and we 
never think of disliking or fighting 
anyone. Someday I hope to visit my 
pen pals.—Nancy. 

Each day brings new mem- 
bers to our happy club, Nancy, 
until we now have well over 
ten thousand members. The 
joyous satisfaction you feel in 
sharing your pen pals is a happy 
idea that we offer to the boys 
and girls who have their names 
listed in the column Readers 
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Who Want You to Write to 
Them. Often these boys and 
girls write to us that they have 
received more letters than they 
can answer. By using Nancy's 
plan they, their friends, and 
their pen friends will be happy. 


& 


Dear Miss Benson: The stories 
in Wee Wispom help me under- 
stand the Booster Club pledge. The 
boys and girls in the stories seem 
like club members who are trying 
to act out the rules of our happy 
club. I find that I am happier when 
I pull out unkind thought weeds 

ore they become unkind words. 
—Barbara (Canada). 

To think of the story friends 
in WEE WIsDoM is a happy 
thought, Barbara. What fun it 
would be to meet Kitty and 
Kathy and Bim, and the Spar- 
tans, and Pierre and Julian at a 
Booster Club meeting! I’m sure 


they are all learning to pull out 
weed thoughts and throw them 
away and plant in their places 
loving seed thoughts. 


& 


Dear Barbara: 1 received my 
membership card, and I am very 
= of it. The Prayer of Faith 

elps me very much. One day this 
spring I lost my ball while I was 
playing. I said The Prayer of Faith, 
and soon I found the ball. I have 
lost other things, and The Prayer 
of Faith has helped me find them. 
—Charlie (Canada). 

We are glad you are a mem- 
ber of our happy club, Charlie. 
The Prayer of Faith has been 
used by thousands and thov- 
sands of boys and girls and by 
adults too. No matter what may 
happen to you, The Prayer of 
Faith will help you through it; 
no matter what you try to do, 
it will help you to accomplish 
it; no matter what you fear, it 
will help you to conquer it. 


& 


Dear Barbara: 1 am proud to 
wear my Good Words Booster Club 
pin to school. My chums asked 
about the pin, and I was glad to 
tell them what it is and what it 
means. 

About a month ago my subscrip- 
tion for Wee Wispom expired. | 
didn’t have enough money to fe 
new my subscription right away, 
and I couldn’t see any way to 
Wee Wispom. I prayed and asked 
God how I could have Wee WI 
DoM. Then the other day I was in 
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our school library checking out 
books, and I came across WEE WiIs- 
pom on the magazine shelf. I knew 
my prayer had been answered. Once 
someone told me that if I really 
needed something and prayed to 
God about the need, it would be 

ted. I could hardly believe it 

ore, but I sure do believe it now. 
—Leonard. 


Thank you, Leonard, for 
sharing your joyous experience 
with us. Prayer is the pathway 
to God and the best and sur- 
est way to reach Him. God does 
hear and answer our every 
prayer. If our prayers are not 
answered in just the way we 
had planned, we know that the 
answer will be even better than 
we expected, because God's 
plans are better than ours. 

We are happy that you enjoy 
your club pin, Leonard. The 
club pin, on which is engraved 
the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased by 
sending twenty-five cents to me. 


& 


Dear Barbara Benson: My broth- 
er, sister, and I should like to be- 
long to the Good Words Booster 
Club. We shall try to follow the 
tules and be good members. My 
brother is five, my sister is three, 
and I am thirteen years old. My 
brother has a subscription for WEE 
Wispom, and we all read it every 
month. Please send us suggestions 
for a happy family club.—Barbara. 

I am delighted with your 
plans for a happy family club, 
Barbara. I have mailed a folder 
of suggestions to you that offers 
you ideas for your meetings. A 
family club is my favorite local 
club. Living together as a fam- 
ily offers one many fine oppor- 
tunities to think only good 
thoughts about one another and 
to let one’s words and actions 
express these good thoughts. 

If any WeE Wispom reader 
would like to have a family club 
or to organize a local Booster 
Club in his neighborhood, in 


An Important Announce- 
ment 


Unity’s Telephone and Telegraph 
Address: 


Although Unity School is now 
located near Lee’s Summit, ap- 
proximately twenty miles from 
downtown Kansas City, we still 
have 24-hour direct telephone 
and telegraph service through 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Therefore when communicat- 
ing with us by long-distance tele- 
phone or by telegraph, please do 
not direct your call or telegram to 
Lee’s Summit, but give our ad- 
dress to the operator as: 

Unity School of Christianity 

as City, Missouri 

(Telephone BAltimore 4720) 
Unity's Mailing Address: 
Since the Lee’s Summit post 


office is the one nearest our new 
offices, all mail addressed to Unity 


‘ should now be directed to Lee’s 


Summit, Missouri. Address all 
letters and other mail to: 

Unity School of Christianity 

Lee’s Summit, Missouri 

Use the Lee’s Summit, Missouri, 
address when you write. 

Use the Kansas City, Missouri, 
address when you telephone or 
telegraph. This will help us serve 
you more efficiently. If you have 
occasion to communicate with 
Unity frequently, you may want 
to clip this announcement and 
save it for future reference. 


his school, or in his class at 
Sunday school, I shall be glad 
to mail him as many applica- 
tion blanks as he thinks he may 
need and a folder of suggested 
directions for club programs. 


& 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 received 
your letter, the membership card, 
The Prayer of Faith, and the leaflet. 
I am happy to be a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, and I 
shall try to obey the rules and the 
pledge. I am in the Boy’s Brigade, 
which is an organization something 
like the Boy Scouts. I run errands 


for people who are sick or unable 
to get out to do them. I end this 
letter by wishing happiness to you 
and to all the members of the Good 
Words Booster Club.—Jack (Scot- 
land). 

Thank you, Jack, for your 
happy thoughts to all of us. We 
welcome you into our club with 
gladness. We believe you will 
find it easier to be a happy, 
helpful member of your Boy’s 
Brigade because you are now a 
Booster member. As you keep 
on acting out the club pledge 
you will discover that each day 
will be filled with love and 
joy and health. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past several months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Beverly Ann Gant (10), 435 
Park Drive, Hillsboro, Tex.; Barbara 
Crossman (11), Rte. 1, Box 1189, 
Alderwood Manor, Wash.; Linda 
Boyce (11), 636 Louisiana Ave., 
Chester, W. Va.; Peggy Thune 
(11), Karinen, S. Dak.; Richard 
Chinn (10), McHenry, Ky.; Ken- 
neth Hackman (10), 1129 Easton 
Rd. N., Willow Grove, Pa.; 
Martha Hutcheson (13), American 
Mission, Box 13, Latakia, Syria; 
Michael Creasey (12), 295 Leicester 
Rd., Wigston, Fields, Leics., Eng- 
land; Carol Ann Gill (11), 243 
Ranleigh Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada; Hortense Vegas (12), Box 
683, Loomis, Calif.; Irene Dykhuis 
(12), 110 N. 17th St., Paterson 2, 
N. J.; Lois Nelson (13), Rte. 
2, Manhattan, Kans.; Martha 
Jane Grainger (13), 301 S. 
Maguire, Warrensburg, Mo.; Lois 
Eloise Eades (13), Scottville, IIL; 
Norma Gockley (8), Box 155, 
Wauneta, Nebr.; Betty Richardson 
(8), West Sumner, Maine; Evelyn 
Hickam (9), Ashland, Mo.; San- 
dra Carpenter (9), 1306 Center 
St., Winnfield, La. 
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Jimmy’s Recovery 
By Danny Whittington (11 years) 
Roxana, 


Once upon a time there was a 
little pencil named Jimmy, who 
was forgotten and never used. Be- 
fore Tommy Inkpen had come to 
live in the same house Jimmy had 
been popular and had served the 
family daily. But now he was on 
the shelf and forgotten. 

One day the people had no ink, 
so Tommy Inkpen was helpless. 
Jimmy Pencil had an idea. He 
called to them, but they couldn’t 
hear him. He tried and tried to 
make them hear him, but he could 
not. Wait! The little pencil had 
another idea. If he could roll off 
the table he would be noticed. He 
rolled and rolled. At last he rolled 
over the table’s edge. The people 
were surprised. They wrote with 
him and found that he was still 
useful. 

Look out! You may have a pencil 
like Jimmy in your house. 


In Bed 
By Robin Read (8 years) 
Truro, N. S., Canada 

When I go to bed at night 
I say my prayers and curl up tight. 
I pretend I have a house. : 
I have a friend, a little mouse; 
He is the fattest little mouse 
That ever you did see. 
We have a lot of fun and games, 
My little mouse and me. 
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The Race 
By Susan Speed (10 years) 


He raced along the prairie, 
His filly at his side; 

For he was a wild stallion, 
The filly, his wild bride. 
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Cherry Blossoms 
By Diane Hunt (11 years) 
Hollyburn, B. C., Canada 


I love cherry blossoms 
With their snowy splendor. 
Each little fuzzy bee 
Is a cherry sender; 
All the cherry blossoms 
Clustered round the tree, 
Are a gorgeous sight 
To any buzzing bee. 


All the cherry petals 
Fall like shining snow, 
Round and round the tree, 
Dancing as they go; 
Then all the new green grass 
Is so sparkling bright, 
With pure-white cherry petals 
So dainty and so light. 


Interruption 
By Marvin Lewis Pree (9 years) 
‘Washington, D. C. 


When Mother is talking to some- 
one 
I never hop, skip, and run. 
I try to be as quiet and still 
As a little mouse in a flour mill. 
_ And if I wish to say a word.or two 
I say, “Excuse me, Mother, may I 


speak with you?” 


My Little Brother 
By Beth Burge (11 years) 
Hollis, 


He may not look so special 
As he’s standing there— 

A torn place in his overalls 
And awry is his hair, 


An old straw hat on his head 
And freckles on his face— 

But no one in this wide world 
Could take my brother's place! 


The Make-Believe Princess 
By Robert Burt (11 years) 
Cold Brook, N. x. 


Once upon a time there was a 
prince who wanted a princess. He 
traveled through seven countries 
looking for one. One night he came 
upon a big dark castle. A servant 
let him in. 

“Is there a princess in this cas- 
tle?” he asked. 

The servant said yes and took 
him to a room in the back of the 
castle. The next morning a prin- 
cess came to him. She said she 
would marry him if he gave her 
half of his father’s kingdom. He 
told her no. When he said this 
she turned into a witch. Some 
servants took him, and locked him 
in a cell. 

A few weeks later some knights 
from his father’s kingdom came 
riding up to the castle, They freed 
the prince and took him back with 
them. The prince said, “Any girl 
is as good as a princess.” 
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My Kitty 
By Patricia Miles (8 years) 
Richmond, Va. 


I have a little cat 
Whose fur is very white. 
She loves to play with spools and 
threads; 
It seems she likes to play all 


night. 


She climbs upon my bed 
When I am fast asleep. 

She cuddles up and purrs; 
Into my dreams she'll creep. 


When I waken in the morn 
The first thing that I see 
Is my little kitty, so white and 
pretty, 
Waiting there for me. 
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Camping 
By Lavonne Van Groen 
(11 years) 
Gadsby, Alta., Canada 


Camping in the great outdoors 
Can be so much fun, 
Romping and hiking 
In the warm summer sun. 


Playing and laughing all day long, 
Swimming a little bit too— 

Surely this is the happiest life 
Anyone ever knew. 


Sitting around the campfire, 
Watching embers glow, 

Singing songs of yesterday, 
And telling tales of long ago. 


Sleeping under the starry sky 
When: the day is done; 

If you hear a coyote 
You feel you want to run. 


I wake in the morning early 
To hear a robin sing; 
Its happy, cheerful tune, 


Through the woods does ring. . 


I hate to leave the woodland 
When the camping trip is over; 

I miss the trees and flowers, 
The meadow and the clover. 


My Baby Sister 
By Billye Pritchett (11 years) 
Whigham, Ga. 
I have a baby sister 
That's all the world to me. 


She has dimples in her cheeks 
And dimples in her knee. 


Her cheeks are pretty roses; 
Her little eyes are blue. 

My darling little sister, 
I will always love her true. 


I love her in the springtime; 
I love her in the fall, 

But early in the morning 
I love her best of all. 


A Kitten or a Puppy? 


B 1 


I want a little kitten, 
With a tail big and white; 
But my brother wants a puppy, 
And I’m afraid they'll have a 
fight! 


“More than Worth It” 


An enthusiastic Wee WisDOM 
subscriber writes as follows: “To 
get such a grand magazine for 
children is more than worth the 
increased subscription rate for WEE 
WispoM.” This gratified subscriber 
refers of course to WEE WIsDOM’S 
subscription-rate increase, which 
rising publication costs made neces- 
sary about two years ago. 

Merely material gifts, however 
pleasing to your child’s passing in- 
terest, wear out with the using. If 
you are an indulgent parent, you 
sometimes buy without stint for 
your child’s fleeting amusement. 
But your money will go further 
and do more good when you pro- 
vide for him a gift of lasting value, 
such as a subscription for WEE 
Wispom, which will furnish him 
a whole year’s entertainment plus 
educational and charactér-building 
values, for which he will thank you 
always. 

Wee Wispom has been selected 
as one of the nation’s 112 most 
outstanding magazines, according 
to a survey by Laura K. Martin, 
who is a member of the Magazine 
Evaluation Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librar- 
ians. We feel sure that all WEE 
Wispom subscribers will feel a 
sense of gratification because of 
this splendid recognition given 
their magazine. 


Happiness 
By Ingelise L. Petersen (9 years) 
Altadena, Calif. 


If you are happy and you're gay 

You will be like a sunshine ray; 

But if you aren’t kind and you 
aren’t true 

You will be very blue. 
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My Harmonica 
By Dianne Lindsey (7 years) 
Flint, Mich. 


Hear my harmonica, 
Hear it play! 
Oh, me—oh, my, 
What a nice sunny day! 
hop and I'll skip 
And dance and sing 
After my breakfast, 
With my little dog Bing. 


Dream Horse 
By Mary Catherine Lehmkuhl 
(14 years) 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


I wish you could see her standing 
there 
Beneath the willow trees; 
A lovely picture, that chestnut mare, 
As she stands motionless in the 
breeze. 


I wish you could see her standing 
there, 
Her small, proud head held high, 
My beautiful chestnut mare, 
That no one else can buy. 


I wish you could see her standing 
there 
Against the sky so blue; 
Oh, how I pray with my every 
prayer 
That some day my dream will 
come true! 


The Little Mouse 
By Margaret L. Roosa (12 years) 
Milford, Del. 


There was a little mouse 

That sneaked into our house. 
He sat down in the sitting room, 
And Daddy hit him with a broom. 


Said Daddy to that little mouse, 

“What are you doing in this 
house?” 

Said the mouse, “If you please, 

I was looking for some cheese.” 


& 


The Stars - 
By Leitheia Frances Lee 
(11 years) 
Donelson, Tenn. 


The stars are shining brightly 
Up in the sky so high. 

They lighten up the pathway 
For those who are passing by. 


They shine on the mountains, 
And in the valleys low, 

And over in the meadow 
Where the sweet clovers grow. 


When the storm is over the ocean, 
And the wind is blowing high, 
And the clouds are disappearing 
The stars are still in the sky! 
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THIS IS 


NANETTE 


Designed by Beverley Bynoe 
(11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


H 
If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless this food 
That it may be 

A source of health 
And strength for me. 


Tommy and His 
Puppy 


(Continued from page 11) 


only one who wasn’t happy! 
Tommy began to smile. He said 
to himself, ‘‘Maybe it is best 
to share—even your dog.” 

David said, “Let’s let them 
borrow both dogs while we 
come back here for a swim.” 

“Yes,” Tommy agreed, “let’s. 
That will be fun for May and 
Fay, and for Tippy and Ink— 
and for us too.” 


Answers to Puzzles 


You Guess 
Tomato. 


Puzzler 
Hummingbird. 


A Quiz on the Psalms 


1. David. 2. The “sweet singer 
of Israel.” 3. 150. 4, 117th Psalm. 
5. 119th Psalm. 6. 23d Psalm. 7. 
He was a shepherd. 8. A pause or 
rest. 9. The King of glory. 10. The 
trumpet, psaltery, harp, timbrel, 
organ, and cymbals. 


Hymn Fill-In 


J. Foundation. 2. Light. 3. 
Night. 4. Sheaves. 5. Faith. 6. God. 


7. Cross. 8. World. 9. Lights. 10. 
Hymn. 


A Message 


FoR MOTHER ann DAD 


Unity School of Christianity, publisher of 
WEE WISDOM, invites you to acquaint your- 
self with its magazines for adults, among them 
Daily Word, a monthly magazine with a page 
message for every day of the month. 

If you like to spend at least a few minutes 
each day in prayer and meditation, you will be 
pleased with the devotional program offered by 
Daily Word. Its page message begins with an 
affirmative thought to be held in silent medita- 
tion and ends with the Bible quotation on 
which the thought is based. Intervening short 
paragraphs amplify the thought that is being 
considered. 

One day the message will deal with health, 
another day with prosperity, and still other 
days with peace, self-control, protection, suc- 
cess, and the like, each subject representing 
a definite interest of the human heart. 

Daily Word is small enough to be tucked 
into pocket or purse, within easy reach if your 
thoughts seem to be taking the wrong turn. 
Why not send for Daily Word and give it a 
chance to help you? A year’s subscription is 
only $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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Several years ago the editors of Wee Wisdom received such a nice letter from a little girl 
named Delores that they asked her permission to share it with other Wee Wisdom 
readers. Here is her letter: 

“I have taken Wee Wisdom for nearly two years, and I think it is a very nice maga- 
zine. I like all the stories and poems. I know The Prayer of Faith from memory, and I 
know that prayer has helped me in many ways. } ; 

“I am eight years old and can read Wee Wisdom to myself. I am so glad that blind 
children can read it too, so I am sending one dollar so that you can send Wee Wisdom 
to some blind boy or girl. I earned the money myself.” 

What a nice thing for Delores to do! Yes, blind boys and girls can read and enjoy 
Wee Wisdom now because it is printed for them in Braille. If you have seen any books or 
magazines in Braille, you know that the letters of each word are represented by raised 
dots in the paper and that blind persons read by running their finger tips over the dots. 

If you know a blind child who would like to have a Wee Wisdom subscription, send 
us his name and address, and we shall be glad to send it to him free of charge. The only 
requirement is that he be able to read revised Braille, Grade 114. The cost of these 
Braille subscriptions is partly met by love offerings from persons who, like Delores, wish 
to bring happiness to boys and girls who cannot see. Thanks to Delores and everyone 
else who helps in this way. 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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